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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



HOW TO TELL A GOOD PICTURE.* 

BY C. H. CAFFIN. 

(Conclusion.) 





A POOR AND A GOOD REPRODUCTION. 



This point of view is the subjective side of his art, declaring how the 
subject affects himself; necessarily, it is united with the objective point 
of view. For example, in a portrait the painter has to produce a good 
likeness (the objective fact), but he should also represent the sitter's 
character as it shows itself to him. Herein is the subjective capacity, 
and the good portrait-painters are those whose susceptibilities are so 
alert that they can catch the composite ingredients of a sitter's per- 
sonality, — that is the "analytical" faculty, — and whose comprehension 
is so complete that they can express it as in a formula, — which is the 
"synthetic" faculty. So, too, in landscapes and marines, there is some- 
thing better than the accurate record of what any one of us can see 
for himself. If the artist, in his capacity of creator, which every artist 
in some degree should be, can open new windows for us, through which 
we may see unexpected beauty in the simple moods of nature, we rank 
his picture "good." 

Briefly, then, we test the goodness of a picture partly by the concep- 
tion which it embodies, the revelation, in fact, of the artist's point of 
view, and partly by the skill with which he has employed the language 
of his craft, — the drawing, composition, color, light, and shade, tone, 
values, and atmosphere. If any one picture included all these in the 
fullest degree, it would be the perfect picture, a consummation impos- 
sible to imperfect humanity. Therefore, in judging whether a picture is 
good, do not insist upon the loftiest conceptions, or expect to find all 
the elements of expression uniformly good. Rather, judge each picture 
on its own merits. What did the painter set out to do and how far has 
he accomplished it? In this way you will discover that there are in- 
finite varieties of "good," and that it is better to try and enjoy them all 
than to limit your appreciation by expecting too much. On the other 
hand, a familiarity with these tests of a good picture will enable you to 
reject what is obviously trashy. 

So far we have been talking of paintings, which few of us can afford 
to possess; but, through the union of science and art in modern pho- 
tography, good reproductions are within the reach of even moderate 
pocketbooks. A good reproduction is much more than a memorandum, 
furnishing the means of identifying a picture. It is itself a work of 
art reproducing almost all the charm of the original except its color; 
and the latter it suggests. The subtlest thoughts of great writers are 

♦Essay published in separate form by Curtis & Cameron. Boston 
(10 cents, post-paid). Reprinted by permission. Copyright, 1900, by 
Curtis & Cameron. All rights reserved. 



often conveyed not directly, but by suggestion; and "black and white," 
or sepia and white, though merely arbitrary mediums, just as words are 
can move the imagination to supply the color. We do not miss the 
color m one of Whistler's Venetian etchings. On the other hand, there 
are bad reproductions as well as good. How shall we distinguish be- 
tween them ? s 

We are apt to think that photography is absolutely truthful ; while as 
a matter of fact, the bare, mechanical, scientific process, unmodified by 
artistic intervention, consistently lies. Blond hair, for example, in a 
dull light will be rendered as if dark brown, and in a strong light will 
result in silvered locks. In the old, merely mechanical photograph of 
a picture there will often be a complete disturbance of the artist's pur- 
pose. Let us imagine a portrait of a lady in a pale yellow dress, 
trimmed with cream-colored lace, seated against a background of blue 
silk. The whole picture is light, but the figure is intended to count as 
lighter than the background ; and there is a very delicate difference be- 
tween the hues of the dress, lace, and flesh, and much subtlety in the 
values as the light and shade caress the various textures. The bad re- 
production will show a darker figure against a nearly white background, 
and an indiscriminate blur instead of the refined details and delicate" 
scheme of values. 

But in a good reproduction art intervenes, in the actual operation of 
photographing, as well as in the subsequent stages of developing and 
printing, so that the artist's intention is reproduced. An ordinary cheap 
photograph cannot do this. A, good reproduction must translate the 
colors of the original picture into terms of "black and white," or sepia 
and white, or whatever the monochrome may be. Also, the print will 
not preserve the character of the original, much less suggest color, 
unless the tone and quality are good; that is to say, unless there is a 
complete gradation from the deepest darks to the highest lights, and be- 
tween all the gradations an absolute balance. So much for tone ; and, 
as to the quality, the darkest parts must be rich and velvety, the lightest 
silky, with individual charm in the successive tints. 

Intimately associated with the foregoing is the question of modelling. 
Are the details in the reproduction flat, or do they rise from the level 
and express bulk? In the case of an oak, for example, the modelling 
is bold and more easily reproducible, unless it be in shadow, when the 
poor print will represent it as a flat, opaque mass; but in some objects, 
such as the human face, the suggestion of form is often secured by 
the most delicate variations of color. These the cheap photographer 
will ignore, suggesting a mere oval with indicated features; and so in 
the case of dainty lace, the feathery foliage of trees, or the melting hues 
of a sunset, the delicacy of the derail is lost in flatness. 

The good reproduction, also, will preserve the successive planes of the 
original. There are the foreground and the background and between 
them a middle distance, very possibly involving many planes, especially 
in a landscape. Look for the representation of these in the reproduc- 
tion; can the eye travel back smoothly, or is the appearance flat and 
blocky? The artist, too, has wrapt his subject in atmosphere. It may 
be for the purpose of expressing sentiment, as one sees in the good land- 
scapes, or simply that envelope of air which, as in nature, dissolves the 
hard edges of objects and suggests space beyond. The good print will 
reproduce this also. 

There is no cheap mechanical process yet invented that will repro- 
duce all the above effects or any one of them accurately. Everything 
depends upon artistic manipulation. Therefore, if you do not feel com- 
petent to judge between good and bad reproductions, the safest way 
is to buy only from firms which have the reputation for producing the 
best class of work. This is very necessary, for there are no lack of 
"just-as-goods" tempting the unwary by their cheapness. Most of 
these are merely copies from reproductions ; and, as no artistic skill 
is employed in the process, they are worthless as works of art. 

And it is precisely as works of art that good reproductions may be 
fairly rated : a contribution to art very characteristic of the age. The 
great paintings are locked in private collections or only to be seen on 
occasional visits to museums; but through these artistic prints they 
may become a part of our intimate belongings. 



Dollarworth (who has taken up art) — Not a bad picture, sir; the 
perspective, now, is very fine. 

Mahlstick — But it is lacking in one important element. There is no 
chiaroscuro. 

Dollarworth — Oh, is that all? I'll get him to put some in. It prob- 
ably won't add much to the price, and if it does I don't care. I like 
the picture. — Boston Transcript. 

* * * 

On being asked the meaning of the terrh amateur the other day an 
up-to-date school girl thought for a moment and then said : "An ama- 
teur is a thing which is done at home by a person who knows very 
little about it." This sometimes refers to an art amateur. 

* * * 

At the sale of the collection of Dr. Mireur of Marseilles, which took 
place at Hotel Drouot in Paris the last days of March, there appeared 
forty- five examples by Monticelli, which brought from 200 to 12,000 
francs. 



